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THE POWER OF BEAUTY. 


A SYRIAN TALE. 
[ Concluded from our last.) 


When the cries and wailings which 
filled the saloon had subsided, and 
all had withdrawn save one or two 
favorite attendants, Semid bent in 
anguish over the murdered form of 
that young and ill-fated lady, and his 
tears fell fast on those features 
which even in death were irresistibly 
lovely: he then drew the ring from 
her te and placed iton his own, 
and covering his face with his cloak, 
rushed from the apartment. The 
moon-light was cast vividly over the 
silent streets and dwellings of Haleb, 
and on the sands of the desert that 
encircled them without. What a 
charm had that solitude and stillness 
for the heart of Semid then; in the 
fullness of its delight he fixed his 
eagle eye on the blue and cloudless 
sky, and on the dreary waste around ; 
his feelings were indescribable. As 
his firm and haughty step passed 
rapidly along, his dark hair fell in 
profusion on his neck, and the folds 
of his garment displayed the contour 
of his graceful limbs. “ Again,” he 
exclaimed, “ youth, and beauty, and 
power are mine; men will gaze on 
me with envy, and woman’s eye shall 
be nomore turned from this form 
with pity and aversion; and the 
world is to me once more a field of 
pleasure, triumph, and love.” At 
that moment the Muezzin’s voice was 
heard from the summit of the white 
minaret calling to prayers, and the 
wanderer fell on his knees, and pour- 
ed out his heartfelt thanks to Allah, 
who had caused the clouds of sorrow 





to pass irom his path, and made its 
desolation as the gardens of the blest. 

He resolved immediately to quit 
the city, and enjoy the pleasure of 
travelling through new and distant 
scenes, and having purchased horses, 
and hired a servant, he departed, 
and digected his course towards 
Bagdad. 

n the evening of the second day 
he overtook a small caravan of mer- 
chants travelling the same route, 
with their camels loaded with the 
costly stuffs and silks of Syria. Their 
progress, as of all the eastern cara- 
vans, was slow, and as night drew 
on, they halted in some _ which 
possessed a shade and a fountain of 
water. The tents were then pitch- 
ed, the fires lighted, and the camels 
turned loose in the desert; the eve- 
ning meal was prepared in the open 
air by the domestics, who had spread 
the rich carpets on the earth, and 
the merchants having quickly and 
sparingly partaken of the repast, 
formed a circle, sipped their coffee, 
and conversed at intervals; while the 
Arab camel-drivers, seated round 
their fire, ate their coarse repast, 
and told their tales with infinite ani- 
mation. The following day, as they 
pursued their journey, Semid fell in- 
to conversation with one of the mer- 
chants, an elderly man, of a mild 
andimpressive aspect, who listened 
with delight and wonder to the dis- 
course of the stranger, which few 
could hear unmoved, as to his youth 
and exquisite beauty were now add- 
ed the wisdom and experience he 
had acquired asan Imaun. As they 
drew near the termination of their 


journey, the merchant of Bagdad 
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rew more and more attached to 
Semid, and earnestly pressed him, as 
he had no home of his own, to reside 
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were infused in it. 
As Semid gazed and listened to 
her voice, he felt a charm come over 


under his roof, partake of the toils| his spirit, far different from that with 
and cares of his business, and be} which the superior beauty of the Cir- 
tohimas a son. They soon beheld| cassian had inspired him. 

the Tigris flowing in its pride be-| His venerable patron now began 
neath the wallsof Bagdad, and en-| to initiate him in the details of com- 
tered the gardens of palm trees on|merce, sent him sometimes with a 
its banks. Passing through several; caravan of merchandize to Bussora, 
narrow and unpaved streets, the|and other parts of the Persian gulf, 
merchant and his friend stopped at|and assigned him a portion of his 
the low door of a mean looking habi-| gains. Semid saw his increasing 
tation. Being admitted a scene of fortune with indifference, in every 
luxury appeared within, The court) journey always anticipating the hour 
or area was adorned by anoble foun- of return; he gazed with rapture 
tain, over which hung the orange and! from afar on the blue wave of the 
lemon trees; recesses in the walls,; Tigris that circled round the dwell- 
covered with cushions and carpets,|ing of his beloved Houlema. The 
invited to repose; and the interior father, who from the first had desti- 
apartments were splendidly furnish-| ned his only child for his favorite, 
ed; but when the merchant of Bag-| to whomhe felt as to an only son, 
dad, after the travellers had bathed saw their growing passion with plea- 
and perfumed themselves, bade ajsure. Often when the lovers were 
slave call his child, his Houlema, to; seated in the cool kiosque that over- 
welcome her father and his friend, looked the wide plain beyond the 
Semid saw only the form, heard only | city, Semid told of the various scenes 
the voice, of the girl of Bagdad. It} and reverses he had passed through, 
was evening, and the cool apartment! while his fine eyes and matchless fea- 
with its trellised and projecting win-| tures beamed with affection; Houle- 
dows, hung over the waters beneath; ma thought she never had beheld so 
the moon, that lit up the waves and | fascinating a being, or listened to a 
their shores, cast her light through) voice of such soul-touching melody. 
the open lattice-work at which sat} Till then new to love, she yielded re- 
Houlema, who had taken her guitar,| sistless to her passion; she then took 





and as she sang verses expressive of| her guitar, and sang of the bliss of 








the joys of home, and its dear affec- 
tions, after long and cruel separa- 
tions, like the cool wave of the Ti- 
gris amidst the burning sands that 
surround it,her voice was inexpress- 
ibly sweet. Her form was of the 
middle size, and her complexion ex- 
cessively fair; her eyes were hazel, 
her hair dark, and her bust lovelier 
than was ever formed by a Grecian 
sculptor; the small and delicate foot 
was no way concealed by the rich 
sandal that held it, and the white 
and rounded arm was exposed nearly 
to the shoulder; in her whole air, in 
every look and word, there was a 
spirit, a vivacity, as if the soul itself 





kindred spirits, devoted to each oth- 
er’s love, till blasted by inconstancy 
and coldness, like the Angels Haruth 
and Maruth, who lived glorious in 
the realms of Allah, ere, tempted to 
wander to scenes of earth, they fell. 
“She loves me for myself alone,” 
thought Semid, “and not for my 
beauty, unlike the beautiful Circas- 
sian, whose impetuous and sudden 
affection wrought my ruin: bred up 
in retirement, and untainted by dis- 
sipation, in her tenderness I shall 
find a resting-place at last.” So 
thought the wanderer, who with all 
his sorrows and experience knew 
not the inconstancy of woman, when 
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assailed through her vanity or 
beauty. 

Semid had been absent for some 
weeks ona journey to Basra, and 
one evening Houlema was solacing 
herself with music in the apartment 
in which she had so often sat with 
him, and anticipating his return, 
when the chief officer of the Pacha 
of Bagdad returning home on the 
opposite shore of the Tigris, heard 
those sweet sounds wafted across in 
the stillness of the night, and listen- 
ed with rapture. The next day he 
told his prince that he had heard 
melody, such as none but the Houris 
who attend the blest could have 
made, and that the woman who pos- 
sessed such a voice must be inex- 
pressibly beautiful. 

The Prince’s curiosity was awa- 
kened, he directed inquiries to be 
made, and was soon acquainted that 
it was the daughter of the old mer- 
chant, whose melody was only infe- 
rior to her loveliness. Resolved to 
gratify his passionate desire of seeing 
her, he put on the disguise ofa mer- 
chant, who sold precious stones and 
ornaments, and being admitted with 
some difficulty, by displaying some 
splendid jewels to the sight of Hou- 
lema, was enraptured with her beau- 
ty. On the following day he sent for 
the father, and demanded his daugh- 
ter in marriage; the old man, un- 
dazzled by the prospect of grandeur 
for his child, and faithful to his prom- 
ise to Semid, gave a submissive but 
decided refusal. Although enraged 
at having his hopes crossed by a sub- 
ject, yet confiding in his own attrac- 
tions and rank, he came, magnifi- 
cently attired and attended, to the 
merchant's house, and requesting an 
interview with Houlema in her fa- 
ther’s presence, he declared his pass- 
ion and offered her his heart and 
throne, declaring that he would part 
with his harem, and cease to love 
any other woman for her sake. 
Houlema shrank from the splendid 
offer; her lover, beautiful and devot- 





| and the Arabs took to flight. 


LL STD LE 
ed, rushed to her thoughts; she felt 
how dear he was to her: again she 
looked on the imploring prince; he 
was very handsome, his dignity gave 
him additional attractions; and, 
when he swore, by the Prophet and 
the Caaba, that she should be the 
sole companion of his life and love, 
the admired and adored of his court, 
the words were inexpressibly sweet 
to her. Seduced by such tenderness 
and devotion, and the glowing pic- 
tures her lover drew of her future 
glory as the Princess of Bagdad, 
she consented at last to become his 
bride. 

Semid, full of anticipations of love 
and happiness, returned to Bagdad, 
and hastened to the home of his 
friend, who met him with a counte- 
nance of sorrow and confusion, and 
acquainted him with the infidelity of 
Houlema, and deplored her ingrati- 
tude. Overwhelmed with anguish, he 
would have sought his intended bride 
in the harem of the Pacha, had not 
the fathér restrained him, and calm- 
ed his cruel agitation; then raising 
his eyes, streaming with tears to 
Heaven, he called on Allah to wit- 
ness the treachery of his mistress, 
and abjured forever the destructive 
beauty of woman, which first in the 
Circassian had plunged him in ex- 
quisite misery; and tow, in the per- 
fidious Houlema, had driven him 
forth again a wanderer on the earth. 
Saying this, he rushed out of the a- 

artment, and, mounting his horse, 
left Bagdad forever behind him, For 
several days he pursued his way, 
heedless of its direction: whether 
his head sank on the desert-bed or 
on the mountain rock, whether the 
sun shone on his parched breast, or 
the fountain cooled his burning lips, 
his misery was all within. One 
night as he passed over a sandy 
tract, he saw not very far before bim 
a traveller attacked by a small party 
of Bedouins. Hastening up, his own 
and his servant’s aid decided the day 
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~ The Turk, who was wounded, 
was most grateful for this timely aid, 
and implored his deliverer to accom- 
pany him to his home; and, as all 
situations were at this moment alike, 
he consented willingly. Day after 
day the travellers proceeded over 
melancholy wastes of sand, on which 
rested the burning rays of the sun, 
till at last a dark spot was visible in 
the horizon, and as they drew near, 
exquisitely grateful was the deep 
verdure of various trees, and the 
shade of the palm and cypress 
which stood waveless in the silent 
desert, like the ruins of an eastern 
temple. 

In this deep and beautiful retreat, 
encircled by a high wall, lived the 

enerous Turk with his only sister; 
eft orphans at an early age, they 
had become inseparably attached to 
each other. Every effort was used 
by them to make Semid’s residence 
agreeable ; and, soothed by the atten- 
tions, and interested by the accom- 
plishments of the young Katoula, his 
dejection and anguish by degrees 
abated. In order to interest his de- 
liverer, Achmed invited a party of 
his friends to an entertainment, and 
his Arab servants traversed the 
waste in various directions to the 
fertile tracts on its borders. In that 
oriental banquet every luxury ap- 
peared, whether allowed or forbid- 
den by the Koran, the various wines 
of Syria, the rich fruits and con- 
serves of Damascus, the delicacies 
of Sheraz. 

As night drew on, and the conver- 
sation became more animated, it was 
proposed, after the oriental custom, 
that each guest should tell a tale or 
relate some remarkable event of his 
life; one told his dangerous pilgrim- 
age to Mecca, another a tale of the 
Afrit or the Goule, till it came to Se- 
mid’s turn, who, put off his guard by 
the gaiety and interest of the scene, 
began most imprudently to relate the 
great incident of his life, the giftof 
the ring. As he proceeded some of 





tne guests became thoughtful, others 
looked i: credulous, but Kaloula ne- 
ver took her glance from the ring on 
which it was intensely fixed, and 
during the rest of the evening her 
manner was abstracted, and her 
mind wandering far from the present 
scene. Afterwards, when seated by 
her side in the garden at sun-set, 
Semid observed that her vivaciiy was 
gone: at times her tone aid look 
were hurried and wild, and then sad 
and despairing. In her society he 
had felta new and vivid literest; 
ungifted with the matchless beauty 
of the Circassian, or the sweetness 
of temper, and charm of song and 
melody,of Houlema, there was in 
her that high energy of mind, and 
richness of imagination which inevi- 
tably attract in woman; and Semid, 
when listening to her fascinating 
conversation, thought the charms of 
beauty outdone. Accustomed all 
her life to the solitude of her broth- 
er’s home, Kaloula’s haughty spirit 
was nursed amidst scenes of savage 
inspiring. It had been her delight 
to guide her courser into the deep 
retreats of the desert, and no where 
is nature so sublime as there; and 
when seated at her lattice window or 
in the garden beneath, she had be- 
held the slow caravan wind its way 
amidst the burning sands, in which 
thousands of various nations and as- 
pects were mingled; and again, 
when the bands of Bedouins had 
rushed on their prey, she had heard | 
the fierce shouts of the battle in the 
desert, and seen the spectacle of 
pain and death. At times she loved 
to gaze on the wild and desolate 
scenery around, when the moon had 
given it a sad brightness, and its si- 
lence was broken only by the rapid 
flight of the Bedouin’s courser, or the 
ery of the hyena. At times the lone- 
ly traveller, or the caravan merchant, 
when the mid-day heats were fierc- | 
est would approach with longing eye 
that lovely group of trees, and im- 
plore to drink of its fountains, as the 
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richest boon of Heaven; from them 
she heard tales of other lands and 
descriptions of scenes which she long- 
ed to visit. 

Won by the personal attractions, 
and eloquent couverse of the stran- 
ger, she loved him; still that passion 
struggled with ambition and pride. 
Otten Semid observed, as her look 
feil on the ring on his finger, her co- 
lor changed, and she uttered a deep 
sigh. “ Were that ring but mine,” 
murmured the haughty girl, “ what 
a scene of triumph and delight would 
it open tome. The princes of the 
east would vie forthe possession of 
Kaloula’s charms, to which the beau-| 
ty of all women would then yield. | 
Her glory, who defended the city 
whose rui:s are in the desert, the 
Queen of Palmyra, would not surpass 
mice. My path would no longer be 
in this far solitude, but be high, com- 
manding, and immortal.” 


The conflict of thought was too oo 


vere; her noble form became emaci- 
ated, the lustre fled from her dark 
eye, and its look of tenderness turn- 
edon her lover was often changed 
for one of horror. It was past the 


when, to breathe the open air is al- 
most to inhale the blast of death, the 
very fountains seemed to gush lan- 
guidly, and the leaves to wither on 
the trees; and Semid overcome with 
the heat, had thrown himself almost 
fainting on a sofa, when Kaloula ap- 
proached and earnestly pressed him 
to drink some cool sherbet prepared 
by her own hands. There was 
something in her voice and manner, 


was heard more hurriedly advancing, 
and at last entered the apartment. 
It was Kaloula; she went to the win- 
dow, and gazed on the burning 
sand and sky, and then turned her 
pale face, that was bathed in tears, 
to Semid, who lay motionless, and 
appeared to breathe nolonger. She 
then drew near the ottoman and 
bent in silent anguish for a while 
over him, when witha sudden effort 
she stretched forth her hand and 
clasped the ring to take it from his 
finger. Semid sprang from the 
couch, and looked on Kaloula with 
an indescribable expression, who, 
clasping her hands violently, uttered 
a loud cry and sank insensible on the 
floor. He bent in agony over her. 
“Again,” he cocidiaal, “have I 
leaned as my last hope on woman's 
love, and it has pierced my soul, O! 
prophet of my faith, I discern now 
thy wisdom, at which I have mur. 
mured, in severing woman from our 
path in the world of bliss; since cru- 
elty and ambition can be cherished 
amidst feelings of kindness and love. 
Never will | yield again to her 
charms, or be swayed by her artful 
wiles.” 

He hastened from the dwelling 
and all night long in deep anguish 
of soul pursued his way.—On the 
evening of the tenth day he stood on 
the declivity of a range of mountains, 
on whose snows lay the last beams of 
the sun; and a noble plain was 
spread at their feet, in the midst of 
which stood the ruins of a superb 
temple. Semid drew near, as the 
night was falling around, and took 





in the burning hue of her cheek, 
that infused a sudden suspicion into 
his mind. He took the vase of sher- 
bet from her trembling hand, and 
turning aside his face pretended to 
drink, but poured the contents -into 
his vest. He then languidly recli- 
ned; and appeared to fall into a deep 
sleep; an hour passed away, and a 
soft step approached the door; it fal- 
tered and seemed to retire; but soon 


up his abode in one of the ruined a- 
partments; and when day broke he 
was struck with admiration and won- 


der at a sight sonewtohim. A cor- 


ridor of pillars, with capitals of ex- 
quisite beauty, encircled the temple, 
which, though roofless, and its many 
niches despoiled of their statues, 
looked, in its naked grandeur as if 
time might have po power over it. 





Here Semid thought he had found e 
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habitation and solitude where wo- 
man’s step would never intrude, and 
he could indulge his sorrows unmo- 
jlested. Several days had passed, 
and the fruits that grew on the plain 
composed his meals, when one eve- 
ning, whilst the air was cool, he 
perceived a girl habited in a simple 
Syrian dress, approaching the ruin. 
She started with surprise at seeing 
a stranger; but recovering herself, 
asked him what induced him to re- 
main in so lonely a spot, and why he 
had never visited her father, who 
was the Imaun of the village behind 
the mountain, and would be happy 
to show him hospitality. Semid 
promised to come to the village, and 
the next day, crossing the mountain, 
he was received by the priest of the 
prophet with the greatest kindness. 
After a simple repast, Melahie took 
her guitar, and sang some native 
Syrian melodies with great sweet- 
ness. Delightcd with his visit, the 
traveller’s solitude seemed less wel- 
come on his return. A few days 
passed, ere Melahie came again, and 
sitting on a part of the ruins beside 
Semid, she told him their history as 
far as she knew, and listened to his 
tales of other lands, and of his travels, 
with intense interest. Her form 
was slender, and, unlike the women 
of the east, her hair was light, and 
her eyes blue; but they hada look 
of irresistible sweetness and inno- 
cence, and her delicate features re- 
flected every feeling of her soul. He 
frequently visited her father’s cot- 
tage, and her steps still oftener 
sought the lonely ruin. Seated by 
Semid’s side, and fixed on his sedu- 
cing discourse, she was happy; and 


he could not see the intense interest | 


he inspired, while her tears fell fast 
at the picture of his sorrows, or her 
eyes kindled with delight when he 
told how his sad destiny was changed, 
without feeling his own heart deeply 
‘moved. He saw that she loved him, 
and soon felt that this entire confi- 
dence, this sweet difference and sur- 





render of feeling in a young and de- 
voted woman, is far more dangerous 
than any studied allurement. 

Still he imagined she loved him 
only for his beauty, or because she 
saw in him superior accomplishments 
to all around her. One evening as 
the Syrian was seated in silence be- 
side him, and gazing on the rich 
scenery, Semid suddenly addressed 
her: “Melahie, it is in vain to dis- 
guise our mutual affection; but you 
repose your peace on me only to be 
deceived; let me warn you that he 
who has appeared to you thus beau- 
tiful and interesting only deludes 
you. You see before you a magi- 
cian of power, and of malice equal to 
his power, but not to injure you. 
Turn your eyes on your lover now.” 
He suddenly drew the ring from his 
finger; the girl shrieked, and starting 
from her seat covered her face with 
her hands, for before her stood no 
longer the captivating stranger, but 
an elderly, pale, and sorrow stricken 
man; yet his look was haughty and 
full of fire, and waving his hand im- 
pressively, “fly from me now” he 
said, “ you see me in my true colors; 
your beautiful lover is no more.” 
Melahie turned on him for a moment 
a look of fixed sadness, and then si- 
lently departed. Many weeks pass- 
ed and still she came not to his lone- 
ly abode; but one morning as he 
stood sadly musing amidst the monu- 
ments of former glory, he saw her 
slowly walking towards him; but her 
beauty was faded by sorrow, and 
her delicate form wasted, and when 
she beheld the venerable figure of 
her once adored lover, an expression 
of exquisite anguish passed over her 
features. Still she drank in every 
word that fell from his lips, though 
the music of that voice had ceased, 
and the tone was cold and faltering; 
when he bade her fly from his soli- 
tude, and shun the evil destiny that 
that surrounded him, and the treach- 
erous allurements that might yet 
ensnare her, she burst into tears, 
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unable to vanquish her love, yet 
shrinking from the painful change 
she witnessed. 


The last evening they were thus 
to meet she found him reclined at 
the foot of a pillar; his countenance 
was paler, his eye more hollow than 
when she saw him last, and his whole 
air that of a man to whom earthly 
things are soon to be no more. “You 
are come, Melahie,” he said, fixing 
his eyes with a mournful expression 
on her,“ in time to bid me farewell 
forever. You cannot grieve much 
for one whom it is impossible you 
could love. Semid, young and 
beautiful, engaged your affection ; 
but oppressed with years, and sink- 
ing beneath his sorrows, the stran- 
ger will rest unremembered in his 
grave.” 

“Never! oh! never” replied the 
beautiful Syrian, “can Melahie for- 
get the stranger she once loved. 
Dark and mysterious as your path 
may seem, mine shall be united with 
it to the last. I loved you, not for 
your beauty, Semid, it was for the 
charms of your discourse, the riches 
of your mind, and, above all, the 
new world of thought and imagina- 
tion which you opened tome; when 
Lleft you, those scenes and glowing 
pictures haunted me still; in my 
dreams they came to.me, and with 
all, your image was forever blended. 
Radiant with beauty,it came, and now 
thus fallen, it is still the same Semid 
who speaks to me, it is his spirit that 
casts its spell around mine, and death 
cannot break it.” 

“It is in vain,” said Semid; “ the 
hour is come that will close these 
eyes forever. Azraei comes to sum- 
mon me; already I hear the rushing 
of his wings. Look where the last 
light of day is resting on the moun- 
tain snows; it will soon disappear; 
but when it rests on this pillar, and 
encircles this weary head, you will 
see your Semid expire.” “Leave 
me not thus.” exclaimed Melahie, 








weeping bitterly; “ but soon shall | 
cease to be alone, I feel my heart is 
breaking, it has struggled for rest 
without you, but it may not be.” 
She ceased; for the sun leavin 

the darkening plain below, threw 
over the temple a golden hue, and 
rested on the pillar on which Semid 
was reclining. His look was sadly 
fixed on the crimsoning sky, his frame 
trembled, and as the red light was 
fading the young Syrian clasped her 
arm round his neck, and gazing on 
him as if for the last time: “O! 
Semid,” she murmured, “ my first, 
my only love; together we will quit 
this world of sorrow, and Melahie 
will not be parted in death, or in 
eternity.” At these words he sudden- 
ly rose and drew the ring again on 
his finger, the lustre came to Mela- 
hie’s eye, and the color rushed to her 
cheek, for she gazed once more on 
the blooming and devoted Semid, 
who clasped her to his breast; “ it is 
mine at last,” he exclaimed; “ the 
blessing | implored of Allah, but ne- 
ver hoped to find—a woman who 
truly loved me; we will go to the 
banks of the Orontes, to my father’s 
cottage, and live amidst the scenes 
of my childhood. O LP ae of my 
faith! who amidst thy sufferings didst 
find in Cadija a true and imperish- 
able love:—when I sought beauty 
alone, my hope perished and thy 
mercy. left me. ‘Thou hast taught 
me by bitter sorrows that the value 
of a faithful and tender heart is a- 
bove that of the richest charms of 
form and feature—of wealth or splen- 
dor—thy blessing shall rest upon our 
path forever.” 





There is some aptitude in Dr. 
Clarke’s observation—* | have lived 
to know, that the great secret of hu- 
man happiness is this: never sufler 
your energies to stagnate. The old 
adage of too many irons in. the fire, 
conveys an abominable lie. -You 
cannot have too many; poker, tongs, 
and all—keep them all going.” 
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REPUBLICAN EDUCATION. 
[Concluded from page 105.) 


Let us leave this part of the sub- 
ject, and state another reason why 
farmers and mechanics should be 
liberally educated. We are all a- 
ware of the opposition to the practice 
of sending professional men to our 
national councils—more especially 

entlemen of the bar. Our state 
egislature, as well as the congress of 
the United States, consists of a ma- 
jority of such persons. The objec- 
tion made to sending such men is, 
that they make laws of such a nature 
as to suit themselves. Whatever 
may be the real weight of an objec- 
tion ofthis kind, it is one that ismade 
by many ofour farmers and trades- 
men; and how are we to mend the 
matter? 

I confess, we have a few individ- 
uals in our land, who are not profes- 
sional men, and at the same time are 
eminent statesmen. But how small 
is the number! Two or three may 
perhaps be pointed out, in a country 
which sends a score of men to our 
national councils. The plan, now 
under consideration, will meet the 
wishes of the community in regard 
to this point. Let us educate a suf- 
ficient number of farmers and me- 
chanics, to fill the offices of trust and 
honor; such men will best represent 
us, inasmuch as nine tenths of the 
community are of these classes; such 
men best know our interests, hence 
are best qualified to direct our af- 
fairs. 

This is not all. The man whore- 
ceives a liberal education, and sub- 
sequently becomes a farmer or a me- 
chanic, has the fairest prospect of be- 
coming rich and eminent. He who 
studies a profession can have but 
little expectation of possessing much 
of this world’s goods. Our towns 
are os crowded with lawyers, and our 








country so overstocked with physi- 
cians, that they can do little more 
than obtain a livelihood; and many 
of them cannot do this comfortably. 
There is then, but little encourage- 
ment for a young man to engage in 
any of these professions—not receiv- 
ing a sufficient remuneration for the 
time and attention devoted to their 
study: unless it may be here and 
there one possessing a giant mind, 
and unremitting industry. Such an 
one, assisted by the advantages ofa 
good education, can place himself 
even in the midst of one of our most 
flourishing cities, and become both 
wealthy and eminent in either of 
these professions. But mark the sit- 
uation of three fourths of our doctors 
and lawyers. Visit the court-house, 
when the court is in session, and you 
will see a large portion of the gen- 
tlemen within the bar, seldom hav- 
ing an opportunity of opening their 
mouths. Similar is the situation of 
the physician; his income scarcely 
nite him to replenish his shelves 
with the necessary drugs, when his 
stock isexhausted. The minister of 
the gospel has other motives in 
studying his profession; but the prin- 
ciple which I have stated holds good 
respecting him. Thesmall pittance 
which he obtains for his professional 
labors poorly compensates him for the 
time and money expended for his ed- 
ucation ; however he looks further for 
his reward—he labors for the good 
of men, expecting to be remunerated 
in another life—he labors for an un- 
fading crown, and life everlasting, 
and not for the treasures of earth, 
Though the genuine minister of the 
gospel has a right, with other men, 
to the good things of life, he is 
prompted to study theology, by a 
heart warmed with a love to his fel- 
low creatures, and a desire to pro- 
mote the cause of that being whom 
he professes to serve. 

tus turn once more to the far- 
mer and tradesman. 
without a liberal education, make 


Such men, © 
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not only a comfortable living, but 
accumulate property, provided they 
are prudent and temperate. What 
then must be their prospects, when 
they are known to possess a much 
greater store of knowledge on aimost 
every subject, than those around 
them of the same occupation? li 
they be upright men, are they not en- 
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iry were overcome, and their land 


divided betweén the followers of 


the victorious conqueror, Men in 
this country, and acting on the plan 
under consideration, could not ob- 
iain possession of so large a tract of 
country as the European Barons 
neld, And though individuals set- 
ling in this manner might have ten- 


trusted with every business of honor jants of the poorer class, yet a great 


and importance? No oflice presenis 
itseif within their sphere, which they 
cannot obtain. 

To be brief: a man who has receiv- 
a liberal education, and settles in 
some part of our new country ona 
considerable tract of land; or makes 
himself acquainted with some me- 
chanical art, and establishes himself 
in some one of our rapidly thriving 
towns farther west, has the fairest 
prospect of becoming eminent. He 
has a flattering commencement; and 
acting prudently can rise with the 
country, and provably fill some of the 
highest oflices within the gift of the 
communily. 

These opinions are not the result 
of mere faucy—ihey speak of things 
within our reach, A few men in 
the United Siates have experienced 
their truth; and why may not many 
more? 

i will however leave the subject 
to the consideration of the reflecting 
part of the community, after answer- 
ing one objection, which may natu- 
rally be made to my present view of 
things. The objection is this: If 
such a course were adopted, the 
state of society would,in avery few 
centuries, be little better than the 
old feudal system of Europe. Our 
country would be monopolized by 
gentlemen-farmers and gentlemen- 
mechanics; and the oppression of the 

poor would be the consequence. 

A state of society, similar to the 
feudal system of Europe, is impes- 
sible in the United States. That 
system was introduced into Europe 


portion of our country would be 
ueld as it now is—in small tracts, by 
such as are not wealthy. And be- 
sides; the love of liberty is so deeply 
rooted in the mind of every citizen, 
that it could not be crushed by a 
few aspiring men, 

It is not my wish to have a dis- 
tinction made in society, but a dis- 
tinction in some sense will exist, 
and does exist, at this time. At 
present the distinction is ap un- 
reasonable one, founded on the dif- 
ference in wealth; then the distinc. 
tion will be founded on merit. I be- 
lieve that this state of things will 
exist not many years hence, Alrea- 
dy,do we see young men receiving 
a liberal education, having noother 
end in view, but to become farmers 
or tradesmen. ‘The spirit is extend- 
ing and probably will not cease un- 
til the most sanguine expectations of 
the friends of literature are realized. 


COMMUNIS AMICUS, 


[FoR THE Focus. ] 


REVERY. 


Iam extremely fond of revery. 
It gives such scope and freedom to 
the mind! It leaves the thoughts 
free to follow their own drift, with- 
out any principle of control except 
suggestion. This, whether it de- 
pends on the constitution of the mind, 
jor the relations of things, is a natu- 

ral principle, and, as such, my be 
safely followed. In revery, there 
is no occasion for the trammels of ar- 
gument—the decisions of judgment 





by a great and sudden revolution. 


The ancient inhabitants of the coun-! results of arrangement. 


—ihe proportions of taste—or the 
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All that these ordinarily effect, is 
much more surely -attained to, by 
the, natural, instinctive, and there- 
fore unerring principle of suggestion. 
Trusting to suggestion,a kind of ra- 
tional instinct, man would rarely be 
known to stray in matters of taste 
and intellect. It is only when he is 
so unfortunate as to attempt to rea- 
son that he loses or mistakes his way 
and wanders in the mazy labyrinth 
of error. 

In the walks of polite literature— 
the regions of poesy—the ideal 
world of fancy—in the field of dra- 
matic or epic competition, or the 
pathos of romantic fiction—scenes 
would be inevitable, had writers but 
the courage, in defiance of critics 
and reviewers, to abandon them- 
selves solely to the guidance of this 
almost divine principle, suggestion, 
and indulge without restraint in the 
pleasing, delightful, enrapturing de- 
lirium of revery. But what can 
critics, or reviewers, who are fre- 

uently no critics, object? 

They tell us that to be successful 
is to follow nature. That he most 
closely follows nature who expresses 
his thoughts in their most natural 
order and connection, since they will 
then best agree with the most natu- 
ral succession of ideas in the minds 
of others. Hence all the censures 
which critics, in all ages and places 
of the world, have ever urged 
against works of genius may be re- 
duced to this—* they offend against 
nature.” But I affirm that, in reve- 
ry, this is impossible. Thoughts do 
not occur at random. ‘The best 
philosophers, or, which is the same 
thing, the most modern, assure us 
that they are suggested by some se- 
cret analogy or relation which they 
have one to another. This analogy 
is natural, and consequently the suc- 
cessionof ideas to which it gives rise 
must also be natural. In revery then, 
where “ ideas float inthe mind with- 
out any reflection or regard to the 
understanding,” it is impossible that 
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the succession, as well as the ideas 
themselves should not be natural. 
"Tis only when we attempt to im- 
prove upon nature, by admitting to 
the aid of suggestion, that proud pre- 
tender, that haughty usurper judg- 
ment, that we offend unpardonably 
against her; and by culing and se- 
lecting what this fastidious as well 
as censorious faculty points out as 
of superior excellence, derange the 
natural succession of ideas and in- 
terrupt their indispensable relations 
to one another. 

This indeed critics themselves in 
some sense allow. They tell us 
that judgment is unfriendly to wit— 
so much so as to be even incompat- 
ible with any considerable talent for 
the latter. 

Wit they define to consist in a 
natural fitness, or relation of one 
thing to another, which is not per- 
ceivable at first view, because of 
some seeming absurdity in the rela- 
tion asserted. Judgment is there- 
fore too fastidious to admit this lat- 
ent relation, because, forsooth, there 
happens to be to its eye a seeming 
inconsistency. But there is in wit 
an acknowledged natural fitness o1 
relation; for nothing unnatural can 
please, much less delight. Judg- 
ment therefore is unfriendly to the 
admission of natural relations. But 
the sole merit of works of genius 
consists in the thoughts and feelings 
being expressed in strict conformity 
with these same unvarying relations 
of nature. Judgment is therefore 
unfriendly, nay incompatible with 
works of genius. Thus then reve- 
ry isnot only the surest and safest 
way to succeed in works of imagin- 
ation and genius, but an infallible re- 
cipe for attaining to that ever envi- 
Lable distinction, the character of a 
wit. The objection then which has 
hitherto been chiefly urged against 
revery, viz: that it seemed to be in- 
coherent is found to be its greatest 
merit, and to give it ahigh claim to 





be considered the very essence of 
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wit and sumor. Thatsuch relations 
are not immediately perceived is 
chargeable only to that lynx-eyed 
faculty, judgment, which, too sharp 
sighted to observe things so near 
and so natural, boldly concludes that 
either they do not exist, or are. not 
worth attention; and with the im- 
pudence of a sceptic imputes to 
the other faculties a fondness for the 
marvellous or the miraculous. 

Nor is it an objection, that dreams, 
those disjointed images of things, as 
they have been slanderously defined, 
and even the ravings of maniacs 
would, in this way, be preeminently 
entitled to the character of produc- 
tions of wit and genius. Why not 
admit the supposition? We are fa- 
miliar with the idea that there is but 
a step between madness and inspi- 
ration. The poets have generally 
been most successful when they de- 
livered their verses in the form of 
dreams. Revery is often called both 
by friends and foes “a day dream” 
—* waking dreams”—* the gambols 
of fancy as in sleep.” Dreams are 
not always, perhaps never, * thoughts 
in fancy’s maze run mad.” We see 
too that a madman often enjoys the 
highest ecstacy and delight. Mani- 
acs are knownto laugh immoderate- 
ly at each others remarks—a proof 
that, though we cannot discover 
them, those latent and exquisite re- 
lations which are the “soul of wit” 
lie open and manifest to their minds. 
We who profess to be sane have the 
misfortune to be trammelled by the 
tyrant understanding. Remove the 
restraint, and we too would revel in 
the world of spirits and inspiration. 
In a lunatic asylum it is always ob- 
servable that the greatest maniac is 
sure toscorn the society of the rest, 
and to assume to himself a proud 
preeminence of madness, and to roam 
unmoved amidst the peals of mirth 
that surround him. Precisely simi- 
lar is the conduct of rational wits to- 
wards one another. He who has 
the highest character is seldom 
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known to relish the jests of the com- 
pany, and is often seen to be un- 
moved by those “gibes and taunts 
which are wont to set the table in 
in a roar.” 

Relations which to them appear so 
latent and abstruse that their dis- 
covery fills them with surprize and 
admiration, to him seem obvious, too 
trite to excite even a smile. The 
definition then which philosophers 
have given of this matter must be 
true. Itis only the strangeness of 
the relations and the difficulty of dis- 
covering them that affords the pleas- 
ure. Revery, in suggesting strange 
and fantastic relations, surpasses ev- 
ery other species of rhapsody—Its 
relations, it has been shewn are un- 
avoidably natural. .Whatever it 
produces therefore must infallibly 
surpass in every species of excel- 
lence. There is also much truth in 
the remark that ridicule is the test 
of truth. How can it be otherwise? 
Truth, in expression, is the fitness of 
a proposition to exhibit that which 
was intended to be expressed—but, 
in fact, it is the natural relation 
which exists between one thing and 
another—which verbal propositions 
are but intended to exhibit. Hence 
it is frequently said to be latent and 
abstruse. Truth then may be said 
to exist in latent and abstruse rela- 
tions. But wit,(of which ridicule is 
a species) consists in the discovery of 
latent and abstruse relations. Where- 
fore the discovery of truth must in 
all cases be, more or less, an exhibi 
tion of wit, and consequently, ridicu- 
lous!! Nay, so exquisite a test, in 
this respect, is ridicule that it some- 
times strongly attaches to the dis- 
coverer of truth; and that too when a 
less delicate coppel would not de- 
tect the presence of that particular 
ingredient in the discovery. Wit- 
ness the fate of“ the redoubtable au- 
thor of the theory of ‘ concentric 
spheres’.” That the discovery of 
truth is synonymous with a display 
of wit, all antiquity teaches. 
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4 Will puts im practice what the wir de- ly among metapliysicans but also to 
viseth ; |'the theological professor. 


‘+ Will ever acts, and wir contemplates | 


still, 


Leaving the various opinions upon 


« And so from wir the power of wisdom these different points to be cancelled 


riseth.”’ | 
} 


Ridicule, as a species of wit, is chief- 
ly distinguished by its delighting to 


by the curious and the inquisitive, I 
shall endeavor to present a few ideas 
on the subject, in as plain and intel- 


bring together things not only dis-| igible a manner as possible. 


similar but extremely incongruous, 
As then no extremes can be greater 
than those of truth and falsehood, it: 
is chiefly conspicuous in presenting 
them together, and, as in a “comedy 
of errors,” causing the one to be mis-, 
taken for the other. Hence, al- 
though it was correctly stated to be 
the test of truth, one would be led 
to think that the author of the dis-; 
covery had changed weapons with’ 
his antagonist by observing that,| 
contrary to his expressed belief, he 
always seems to use ridicule as the’ 
test of falsehood in the garb of trath. | 
But, as we have before seen, it is} 
truth, positive truth, and neither its| 
absence nor its opposite, of which | 
ridicule is the infallible test. No-| 
thing affords so great a variety of) 
comparison as that which is most 
eminent. Nothing is more eminent 
than truth. Nothing therefore is 
more liable to be degraded by lu- 
dicrous comparison—and nothing so 
much as ludicrous comparison con- 
tributes to the production of ridicule. 
Ridicule is therefore the test of 
truth, though truth itself can never 
be ridiculous. H. 





'- [For THE Focus.] 
IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 


No subject has more completely 
eluded the grasp of philosophical re- 
search than the immortality of the 
soul; and yet nothing is more self- 
evidently true, than, that there does 
exist, inman, a conscious, thinking, 
intelligent principle. The mode of 
its existence, its qualities and opera- 
tions, its origin and final destination, 
have been the subjects of many wild 





and extravagant conjectures, not on 


Whatever may be the conjectures 
of those speculative philosophers, 
who contend for vegetable sensation, 
yet evident it is, even to the most 
superficial observer, that vegetable 
as well as animal matter, when sepa- 
rated from the productive, or living 
principle, must be utterly destitute 
of sensation. The human body, 
which under certain circumstances, 
exhibits such a sprightly and fascin- 
ating appearance—the lofty trees of 
the forest, whose spreading boughs 
yield to the gentle breeze—and the 
morning flower, whose delicate na- 
ture prompts it to withdraw from the 
vertical rays of the sun, are all, but 
certain modifications of the same o- 
riginal chaotic mass of matter, which, 
but for the principles of life connec- 


ted with their several modes of exis- 


tence, would directly thither return, 
to be unnoticed and unadmired. 
Nor can I admit for a moment, that 
any possible combination of organi- 
zed matter, ever did, or ever will 
produce, a conscious, thinking and 
sensitive being: for admitting this to 
be a possible case, may we not ra- 
tionally infer, that at some future pe- 
riod, when human science may have 
advanced to that definite perfection 
necessary to such organization, man 
will be adequate to the task,indepen- 
dently of the ordinary course of gen- 
eration, of producing from ‘nature’s 
various sources, human beings in all 
the perfections of their nature. This 
would be an effect equal to the cause; 
which is absurd. I therefore con- 
clude, that the soul is a distinct prin- 
ciple; that it does not depend for its 
existence upon any combination of 
matter,but solely upon the will of that 
Almighty Being who first breathed 
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the breath of life into man and gave | sent themselves to the dejected mind 
existence to human nature. all is melancholy and deep solicitude. 
We can then, trace our own exis-! Nature with all her charms, appears 
tence to no other rational source,|to have lost her power of pleasing, 
than to an Almighty and Intelligent|and nothing but awful suspense 
Being, who from nonentity’s dark|courts the mind of an individual 
chaos, called into existence those|thus doubting a state of future ex- 
myriads of shining objects, which ex-| istence. 
cite the admiration and astonish e-| Hence we conclude, that as the 
ven the imagination of man. giver of life, who is perfectly good, 
None will contend, I presume,!| has, in our creation, so constituted 
that immortality, or endless exist-|us as to desire existence, and to 
ence, is a property of the soul; that} shrink at the thought of destruction, 
in its original creation it was so con-| he will satisfy those desires, and fill 
stituted as not to need the continued | the measure of those expectations. 
support of Divine aid to prolongits}| Again: the mind of man, as far as 
existence; or, that Divine Power, af-|we are capabe of ascertaining, is 
ter having created it, was incapable | susceptible of unlimited expansion. 
of reducing it to its former uacon-| The accessions which have been 
scious state. All, then, that can be! made tothe general stock of know- 
meant by immortality, is, that the | ledge have not burthened its reten- 
author of our existence has so de-| tive powers, nor impaired those of 
creed that man shall survive the ru- investigation. Nay, they have rather 
ins of the present organized mate-| improved them, “ Light gives light to 
rial body, and shall rise triumphant) discover light.” Every acquisition 
over death and the grave, to be trans-|in any of the scientific departments, 
lated to that state of being, which) is but an additional mean of farther 
Death with all his attendant evils,| improvement. 
shall never be permitted to annoy. How unnatural the belief, that a 
We shall now attempt to adduce| Wise Creator would be thus profuse 
some argument in favor of the im-|in bestowing natural endowments, 
mortality of the soul, from the ac-| merely tobe exercised during this 
knowledged perfections of its crea-| life’s short stay, and then to sink in- 
tor and its own constitutional prop-| to endless oblivion. How irrational 
erties. to conclude, that those numer- 
In the first place, it will universal-| ous shining lights, that bid so fair for 
ly be admitted that the Father of our future eminence, should be sudden- 
spirits, is infinitely good, that is, that| ly extinguished, never more to be re- 
he will at all times confer the great-| kindled, even before they had arriv- 
est possible happiness upon his crea-| ed at the zenith of this world’s glory. 
tures, which their natures, and the| Nature is not thus prodigal in her 
relation they sustain to each other gifts. A natural fitness is seen to 
will admit of. This happiness «an prevail throughout all her works. 
be bestowed in no other way, than, The tempest while it serves to dispel 
by filling the measure of those de-| the noxious vapors with which our 
sires for enjoyment which are natu-| atmosphere is impregnated, hastens 
ral to all. The desire of immortali- the refreshing shower; this, after 
ty is common to all men. Every, having served the purposes of anim- 
soul, when calmly reflecting, feels an|al and vegetable wants, falls, and 
inward horror at the idea of sinking forms those beautiful rivulets, which 
into an unconscious state. A gloo-' intersect the country, there again to 
my aspect hangs over the path of serve for human purposes, then to 
life—no prospects of future Joy pre-| retire and commingle with its origin- 





















































al and unfathomable deep. The 
brute creation perform a similar 
round of services to man; they prop- 
agate their species, and end their 
career. All this runs parallel with 
the thought of immortality. This 
out of view, all is discord and confu- 
sion. Why this vast machinery of 
nature, which at first view is so big 
with design? Why so much wisdom 
and intelligence manifested, through- 
out the inferior works of creation; 
if that which is superior, and to 
which all things else appear to have 
been made subservient, is of such 
short duration? Surely man who is 
lord of creation, surely he who stands 
preeminent in the scale of existence, 
and who, by a donation from Heav- 
en, sways an uncontrolled sceptre 
over earth’s vast domain, will survive 
the crumbling, perishing objects, 
with which he is surrounded. 

With Immortality in view, all na- 
ture appears to harmonize. The 
diversity of her operations, conver- 
ging to this point, places the superi- 
or character of man in an exalted 
light. From the thoughtless con- 
fines of an unconscious state, to be 
spoke into a happy existence, with 
desires and capacities unbounded in 
their nature, and with every mean 
necessary for prosecuting the work 
of perfection, man must acknowledge 
his greatness. He must acknow- 
ledge some superior design in his 
creation, unless he reasons in vain. 

From the infinite goodness of the 
Creator we deduce another argu- 
ment in favor of an immortal life. 
Existence, without happiness, is a 
curse instead of a blessing. A mere 
existence, subjected to all the evils 
incident to mortality, without a pre- 
ponderance of good, is worse to man 
than if he had never been. How ma- 
ny thousands are there, who have 
wearied out a long life in this very 
way. And indeed, there are very 
few, if any, whose brightest days are 
not outnumbered by days of adversi- 
ty. If this life closes the scene who 
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can say,in his last,lingering moments, 
that his life has been a blessing? 
Will a sense of gratitude and true 
devotion, cheer the gloomy passage 
from life to death? Or will the soul 
not rather tax its Creator with a 
want of justice, in thus promising 
it inthe book of nature, an existence 
commensurate with its desires. 

Our views of infinite goodness do 
not lead us to suppose that men 
should have been made angels, for 
there must needs be a variety; but 
we are induced to believe that as 
great a portion of happiness as the 
nature of man would permit him to 
enjoy, would be conferred. This 
however is far from being the case. 
Many of the evils to which mankind 
are subject, arise from ignorance. 
A lack of knowledge, sufficient to 
guard against dangers and disease, 
attends us through life. The sum 
of happiness in society, increases in 
the same ratio with the general im- 
provement of the mind. Hence jus- 
tice would plead, that if man ceases 
to exist at death, he should have 
been created with knowledge suff- 
cient to avoid every evil with which 
hisnature is not inseparably con- 
nected, and to secure every good 
within the grasp of human power. 
But such intuitive knowledge is im- 
possible. The work of improve- 
ment is a gradual work: it commen- 
ces its operations here, but its ulti- 
mate success can be affected only 
where error, with all its concomitant 
evils, will forever disappear. 

The only rational conclusion, is, 
that the present mode of existence is 
only preparatory to the next. That 
although we must submit to the ope- 
rations of nature and pay her last 
demands; yet when we shall have 
passed through this dark vale, we 
will obtain admittance into a state 
where sun, and moon, and stars will 
not be needed to tell our passing mo- 
ments, and where “God the great 
I am shall be our all in all.” 


TITUS, 
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[ We love to see a lady, and particularly few, whose approbation is alone estimable, 
a young lady, vindicate the honor of hersex ; ‘much more honorable to themselves. 

it evinces spirit. The following stricturesjup- | Ihave said that the gentlemen are to 
on a selection of ours,contain some pertinent blame for so large a portion of our females 
remarks, and are worthy the candid consid- pursuing the course they do,and I think that 
eration of every young “Celebs”? amongst | you will readily concur in the opinion. Do 
us. Lucilla appears to have thought upon we not, nine times out of ten, see more at- 
the subject; and it would be gratifying to |tention paid, by the gentlemen, to those 
us, could we prevail upon herto make it |“ giggling non-descripts.” than to worthy, 
the theme ofa more lengthy communica-| unassuming females? The “ accomplish- 
tion. Her remarks might be flattering to | ments” necessary to procure a young lady a 
our vanity, did we not know too well, that | train of admirers, are, to play a little on the 
the converse of her position is equally true. | piano, sing, in an affected voice, a few tri- 
The influence of the two sexes is reciprocal. | fling ditties, and know by whom the Waver- 
If frivolous and superficial accomplishments | verly novels are written: and if she takes a 
lead the gentlemen astray, the ladies have | journey under the pretext of ill health,spends 
but to discountenance such practices, and | a month or two under the pretence of study- 
they will soon be brought back to the line of |ing French, and has the Name of having a 
their duty. There never was a society of| FORTUNE, she is immediately known by the 
sensible, well informed females, where the | fascinating appellations of the beautiful, 
men were found to be fops. They learn by | (though she be ever so ugly,) and the ac- 
» and becomes 





experience, how much preferable is the com- | complished, Miss 
pany of ladies of this description, to that | irresistible. 

ofthe gay triflers—the gilded butterflies, of} When such frivolous acquirements as 
which our authoress speaks: the sensible con-| these, attract the notice of so great a 
versation of the first is compared with the | majority of the gentlemen, while those of 
insipid discourse of the latter, and their own | greater utility, are frequently turned upon 
character and pursuits are modelled accor- | 25 Subjects for ridicule, can we be surprised 





dingly. | that most of the females who have it in their 
To the Editors of the Lite rary Focus. | Power, should turn their attention to them? 
GENTLEMEN: | Some of you will say, “*I do indeed, like to 


I observed in the 6th No. of the Focus, | spend an hour or two, in the company of 

a piece under the head of ‘ Celibacy,’which | just such females as you have described, for 
has induced me to offera few remarks in| THEIR nonsense amuses me, and they swal- 
defence of the Farr, as you are pleased gen- | low mrne with avidity; but then I have no 
erally to style us. idea of marrying one of that description.” 
From the tenor of the piece alluded to, as I would request such to recollect, that they 
well as of several other late publications, it | are sporting at their own expense. Others 
appears that the gentlemen are beginning to | of you will, I presume, be disposed to laugh 
at my liberality in assigning to you so great 
selves, have been instrumental in creating. lan influence over the conduct of the sex; 
That the evils of which you complain, are | while the remaining few, will be as ready 
real evils, and that they are to be found in | to acknowledge the advantages, as well as 
abundance, in every part of our country, || pleasures, that are to be derived from the 
leny. But who, that| society and conversation of well informed 


complain of those evils which they, them- 


do not pretend to « 
will impartially view the subject for a mo-| females, 

ment, can be surprised, that the females of} The greatest and best men of all ages 
the present day read novels, rather than| have declared, thatit is in female society, 
history ; consult oftener their looking-glass| thatthe manners of the other sex receive 
than their dictionary ; and pass their time | their highest polish; the heart its best feel- 
in the street and at the theatre, in prefer-| ings; and, not unfrequently, the mind some 
ence to spending it at home, in the perform- | of its most exalted ideas: This being the 
ance of those domestic dtties, that would case, are parents excusable in paying sodit- 
be serviceable to those around them. and, | tle attention to the education of their 
in the eyes of the intelligent and worthy | daughte rs? LUCILLA. 
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CABELLO. 


Driv’n by remorse, for deeds unhallowed, 
Cabello left his home at even tide, 
Intent on flying from those sombre thoughts 
By guilt suggested ; for conscience’s twinges 
Had made his tortur’d breast, more to be 
shun’d 
Than desert’s gloom,or darkness of the night. 


Dark was his journey, darker still his soul, ; 


As down the mountain’s trackless side he 
stray’d. 
Not daring t’ reflect, afraid t’ anticipate, 
His cloomy soul, pent up within itself, 
Ceas’d to be conscious, but of agony. 
Perception ceas’d; sense faild to do its 
office; 
Vet, onward, still a quick, irregular, 
And hurried step, fast urg’d him to the brink 
Of a huge precipice, immense in depth. 
The awful yawning of the vast abyss 
Startled instinctive nature, which shud’ring, 
Shrunk back, recoiling, with involuntary 
And unavailing effort to return. 
»T was now too late. For from the crumb- 
bling brink 
That effort plung’d himin the gulf below. 
And now, the thrilling horror of the fal] 
Seemed t’ awake his senses. His very blood, 
Retreating from the shock, rush’d t? his 
heart, 
Whilst, with increas’d velocity, he sinks, 
Down, headlong, to earth’s centre, and 
assin 
Quick Eapend, stops not, until retarded 
By the opposing force of counter cravitation. 
e thence returns to attraction’s secret 
oint ; 
Around wh.ch, circulating, for awhile, 
Short’ning his course, in each successive 
assage. 
At length he settles still and motionless.— 
A streaming glare of light shot through the 
loom, 
And fading quick, like meteor of the nicht, 
Made hideous darkness yet more terrible. 
He tried to rise, to turn, to shift his place, 
But all in vain. At each repeated effort, 
Yielding vacuity fled from his limbs, 
Nor furnished that reaction which alone 
Gives effect to exertion. When he strove 
With earnestness, to speak, the subtile air 
Fled from his lips, by far too rare 
To give a body to his falt’ring voice.— 
This—this thought he, is Hell! Sure no- 
thing else, 
Is wanting here, but that material fire, 
nd brimstone, which in Holy Writ is 
wrought 
Into the picture of that dreadful place: 
And that perhaps may shortly be supplied, 
From whence that livid glare late issued, 
Traversing with its light, this gloomy dark- 


ness, 

Oh horrible seelusion! worse than death! 
To be suspended thus in thin vacuity, 
To be imprisoned, as in adamant, 

By this unreal, impalpable, and 





Unknown substance ; in which the power to 
move 
| But aggravates my pain without avail.— 
Ob that my consciousness would cease! for 


then, 
The wrath of God itself could not affect 
' me.— 


But now, alas! retaining all my powers 
, Of intellect and feeling, better far, 
| That driv’n round the pendent globe, in 
storms 
And whirlwinds, I'd been doom’d t’ never- 
ending change 
Than thus t’ endure immoveable existence, 
Fixed firm within the centre of the earth; 
Immur’d in solitude ; depriv’d of sense, 
Of every sense, save when this stream of 
licht 
May chance to flash upon my aching eyes, 
Thus rendering sight an augment to my 
pain— 
But to prevent ruts ill, I yet have power. 
My hand can tear my eye-balls from their 
sockets, 
Thus making darkness uniform as gross.— 
And now resolv’d, he raised his trembling 
arm 
To execute his purpose : but miss’d his aim. 
Thrusting his right-hand’s thumb between 
his teeth, 
He crush’d the nail, and with the pain 
awoke. 
The sun was up. 
form’d, 
Liv’d to old-age, and died. 
He ne’er forgot his dream. 
aught 
So much as evening walks, in which per- 
chance, 
Again might be renew’d such awful scenes, 
Such grim, remorseful meetings with the 
Night Mare. 


—SLF— 
[FOR THE Focus. | 
THE WANDERER. 
My Dear Henry: 

Your letter, which I have jus 
read, reminds me of my promise, 
which I have too long neglected to 
perform. The description of the 
quiet, peaceful, the happy death oi 
our mutual friend Morton,has cast a 
slight shade of melancholy over my 
mind, and recalls many facts which I 
have observed in my wayward ram- 


He rose, return’d, re- 


But to the last 
Nor dreaded 


bles. Morton was anold and good 
man—lI had almost called him a 
sage. The more experience [ gain 


of “matters and things” in the busy 
world, the more wisdom | discover 
in the maxims of the good old man. 
He spoke from conviction, (and that 
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conviction was riveted on his mind 
by a long and close observation of 
men and manners,) when he urged 
the importance of a neat and decent 
external appearance, and explained 
the advantages of making a favora- 
ble impression on the minds of men 
at first sight. I have lately had full 
opportunity to test the wisdom of 
this advice; and I would extend it 
not only to individuals, but to neigh- 
borhoods and nations. Many cir- 
cumstances, unimportant in them- 
selves, and resulting m@re from neg- 
lect than from want of feeling or 
depravity of taste, do, nevertheless, 
when viewed by the suspicious eye 
of a stranger, produce very unpleas- 
ant ideas respecting the refinement 
and moral condition of the people. 
As I ride through the country I find 
myself ever ascribing a character ei- 
ther favorable or unfavorable to the 
people in the different sections 
through which I pass. If there be 
neatness and regularity observable 
in the arrangements of the neighbor- 
hood, it inspires confidence in the 
moral character of the inhabitants. 
If the contrary be the characteristic, 
a species of distrust arises, which 
even the kind attention of friends 
cannot completely eradicate. No- 
thing excites these feelings sooner 
than the appearance of the churches 
and grave yards to be met with in 
every day’s ride. Some of the 
churches wear a pleasant and cheer- 
ful appearance, and speak well of 
the piety of those who worship with- 
in their sacred walls, Whilst others 
look like the lonely hamlets ofa de- 
serted village: The wild grass grow- 
ing untrodden at the door; the win- 
dows all broken; the floor torn up, 
to spring the game which retreat to 
the house of God, for protection from 
savage man; the doors thrown down, 
and every thing around exhibiting a 
most melancholy picture. These 
things are not imaginary; they are 
facts which every person of observa- 
tion, who travels through this wes- 











tern country, will have frequent op- 
portunities of witnessing, 

I do not say that wack circumstan- 
ces are everywhere to be met with. 
No, 1 have seen places which for- 
med the most happy exceptions to al} 
this, churches that smiled, and grave- 
yards whose beautiful green sward, 
might almost reconcile one to the 
thought of reposing his weary limbs 
amongst the congregation of the de- 
parted dead. A large number, how- 
ever exhibit a sorrowful contrast, 
Frequently when the sun was raging 
in its meridian heat, I have set me 
down in the friendly shade of the 
lonely sanctuary, and resigned my- 
self to reflections—always sad, and 
sometimes deeply melancholy. 

With these feelings I reached the 
pleasant little village of N . I 
say pleasant for the river that flows 
silently by, and the elevated plot of 
the town, surrounded by lofty hills 
whose blue tops seem like a guar- 
dian wall to the secluded spot, 
make it truly so. 

Not having been sufficiently among 
strangers to banish my solitary pro- 
pensity, I walked out inthe evening 
to view the improvements of the 
place. 

There is nothing in the appear. 
ance to excite attention, except the 
College edifice. This is quite an 
ornament to the town; and situated 
on an eminence, shows to great ad- 
vantage. 

Sauntering about, I knew not 
where, and scarce knew why, I en- 
tered a thicket of papaw, elder, and 
thorn bushes, which skirted the com- 
mon, a half mile from the village. 

After bursting my way through 
the bushes for some time, what was 
my surprise to find myself in the re- 
gion of the sacred dead. Like the 
misgivings of a timorous boy, passing 
the church-yard after night, a mo- 
mentary shudder crept over me, up- 
on finding myself in such a place, at 
such a time; for the quiet of a sum- 
mer’s eve reigned abroad, and the 
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shades of the night fell fast around 


me. Banishing instantly this child- 
ish emotion, and seating myself on 
the head-stone of one of those lonely 
graves, I proceeded to take a delib- 
erate view of this mournfully inter- 
esting spot. 

I could scarcely believe, that this 
wretched wild was the place where 
the respectable people of the village 
and neighborhood d..:ited their 
dear, lamented friend-. ‘here was 
nothing like an enclosure there. Bro- 
ken palings, and a few old posts, 
showed where some kind hand had 
once encircled the green turf, which 
contained the earthly remains of ob- 
jects dear. 

Such things I had seen before, 
and always with pain, yet | was not 
prepared to meet with them here— 
the fountain head of science! No: 
had it been told me a few hours since 
I would have looked upon it as a slan- 
der on the good people of the town. 
You yourself will scarcely credit it, 
when I tell you that*the midaight 
lamps from the temple of science il- 
lumine the tombs where the wild 
beast roams unscared, and the filthy 
swine nestles and farrows her young. 
Such however is the naked truth; 
and it caused me to blush at the 
strange inconsistency of man, Na- 
ture herself would dictate a decent 
regard to the place where lie en- 
tombed our dearest friends and rela- 
tions; and the want of it, argues a 
rudeness of feeling, and vulgarity of 
sentiment illy befitting the place 
where it is found. 

“See how these Christians love 
one another,’ was the exclamation 
extorted from the multitude of In- 
dia, on witnessing the tenderscene 
of a Christian burial- Would the 


rotten logs, the broken posts and pa- 
lings, and overturned head-stones, in 
short, would the whole appearance 
of the lot to the south-west of this 
village, fit haunt for owls and de- 
mons, be calculated to excite feel- 
ings of admiration in these ignorant 
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heathen. The effect was very dif- 
ferent on myself, The favorable o- 
pinion which I had imbibed, gave 
way to suspicions, and when I again 
mingled with the citizens, I felt like 
a person who accidentally discovers 
himself to be among thieves and 
robbers. Si 
[FOR THE Focus.] 
THE BUDGET, No. 2. 


FROM MY SKETCH-BOOK, 


‘The tinse®glitter and the specious mier 
‘Delude the most, few pry behind the scene.’ 
JOHNSON. 


While I Pus in the country, du- 
ring the christmas holy-days, having 
little else to do one afternoon, I visit- 
ed neighbor Truman, a worthy man, 
and an old family friend. I was so 
fortunate as to find the old gentleman 
quite at leisure, and in an extremely 
pleasant mood, enjoying “ otium cum 
dignitate,” in that substantial man- 
ner which should always be expected 
with the “sovereigns of the soil.” He 
gave me a hearty farmer-like squeeze 
with his hardy hand, which almost 
made the tears start in my eyes, and 
invited me with great cordiality to 
take a seat. After the ceremonies 
usual at the meeting of old friends, 
separated by a long absence—for he 
had not seen me during several years 
—we fell into familiar chat upon 
“olden times.” It seemed to give 
my old friend a secret pleasure te 
dwell with great minuteness upon 
the events which had passed under 
his own eyes and observation, in this 


which, for many years, he had treas- 
ured up in his extremely retentive 
memory. ‘These reminiscences he 
narrated very circumstantially, with 
much naivelie, interspersing them 
with reflections of his own peculiar 
cast of thinking. He was one of those 
men, whose heavy frame, shrewd 
observations, and whole appearance 
present us a living and real picture 
of that race of men, we imagine our 
forefathers to have been a few gen- 
erations since. He had, in his youth, 




















neighborhood; a complete history of 
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dived on the frontiers of “Old Vir-;man family to keep us in hourly re- 


ginia,” and enjoyed but few of the membrance that we are mortal, § 
advantages of education; yet hismind suceeded in procuring a_ small 
was weli stored with information, piece of land, in an uncultivated 
rendered singularly valuable by being |state, covered with a growth of tim- 
the experience which strong and pe-| ber as sturdy and as difficult to wre- 
netrating sagacity had gathered {rom |move as any with which luxuriant 
men acting in those classes of socie-|nature ever impeded the progress of 
ty which least conceal the secret feel- | civilized agriculture. By unweari- 








ings and motives of the heart; it) 
was untinctured with those dogmas, | 
which characterize men who re- 
ceive their maxims and opinions from 
schools and books. 

After tea was over, and some time 
had been “ whiled away,” and apples 
cider and nuts, the sure and agreea- 
ble companions of the winter fireside 
at farm houses, had went round, the 
old gentleman observed that I, and 
many of my mates, were younkers, 
whose feelings were very different, 
and would be so when we became 
old, from those of my father or him- 
self, educated under circumstances 
so widely different. “The plenty and | 
ease which surrounds you, and your 
total exemption from every hardship 
and care,” he observed, with a look 
which told the concern he felt in the 
welfare of the generation which 
would follow him, “ will I fear in- 
duce you to form such opinions of 
society, and such high hopes of the 
brilliant figures you will make your- 
selves in the world,as the cold cheer- 
less reality will never equal. How 
vast is the difference between your} 
present, and to you, your prospec-| 
tive situation, from the life through 
which I have toiled. Infer not that 
yours will be the most happy, or 
most envious.” 

“ Penury,” he continued, “in my 
youth—for all the world cannot be 
born rich—drove me from the native 
fields of my fathers, to the western 
wilderness; where, after enduring 





ed perseverance, fora length of time 
almost equal to that in which the 
oldest tree | have removed was ac- 
quiring its perfection, I have chang- 
ed the wild appearance of the gloo- 
my forest to that of cheerful agricul- 
ture; before the axe’s strokes, in 
which the habits and necessities 
of my youth had made me a _ profi- 
cent, the genius of the forest fled, 
and left me a farm which now pro- 
duces a domestic growth of vegeta- 
tion more vigorous and luxuriant 
than that which nature produced in 
her wildest solitude.” 

“My cars once listened to the 
hew] of wild beasts. I have brought 
down the fine buck, standing in my 
own cabin door; the firey eye-balls 
of the blood thirsty panther have 
felt the resistless and unerring aim 
of my rifle; but I am now no longer 
disturbed with the nocturnal howl- 
ings of wild beasts, they have, with 
the forest, disappeared, and given 
place to domestic animals. I dwelt 
for years, and very comfortably too, 
ina log cabin, But as the elements 
wore away its rough corners and the 
rude boards which covered it; and as 
time subdued the prediiections of 
my youth for the forest and its wild- 
est sports, | prepared for myself 
buildings after the fashion and con- 
venience of my neighbors: they are 
now elegant and commodious as 
could be devised by the eye or fan- 
cy of a man who has descended down 
the decline of a long life spent in the 





all the hardships and privations inci-| 
dent to a woodsman’s life, and expe-| 


riencing, perhaps, less than the usu-| inconveniences. 


wilderness, little accustomed to 
splendor, and rendered familiar with 
I feel myself not 


al share of those common ills} changed: I was then contented; 1 


which are measured out to the hu-|amso now. The difference in my sit- 
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the duty which I owed to the human 
family, as one of its members, than 
any perspective forecast or great, 
exertions of my own, to make it such. 
1] was never ore of those whom habit, 
and the force of early education 
had so triumpted over, as to believe 
that my guo and game were the sov- 
ereign goods of life; nor did 1 ever 
believe that the attainment of farms 
or pelf, or what the world calls ease, 
would confer the only and sure so- 
lace of life. In dreams of uninter- 
rupted bliss I have never indulged, 
and have never been disappointed. | 
I was early made to feel the real e-| 
vils of life; I have seen it as it is; and 
have enjoyed its substantial com- 
forts.” 

“* You, my young friend, and your 
companions, now peruse the writings 
of men of genius, and read of the 
wisdom and greatness of the ancient 
statesmen and sages, at that age 
when I was pursuing the bear, and 
felt proud at the increasing num- 
ber of enormous antlers upon my 
fathers shed, which told of the suc- 
cessful hunter. These, my friend, 
are pursuits upon the two great ex- 
tremes of society; equally distant 
from the necessary employment of 
the great mass of mankind ; and they 
tend alike, to give those who are en- 
thusiastically engaged in them, a 
very imperfect knowledge of human 
nature, and of the common business 
and feelings of the world. The 
young hunter believes if he can 
“bring down a buffalo,” and “brain a 
deer” sooner than his neighbor, or 
‘drive the centre’at a greater distance 
he isa person of some considerable | 
consequence in the world; but he is 
generals unassuming: the Soph. or 

unior, if he can parse, quote a few 
standard authors, or arrange a few 








thoughts he has gntheced from his 
class-books in tolerable sentences 
believes he is a pe vastly im- 





portant. in society; he begins to 
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uation is more the result of the prog-| dream of professorships, and _presi- 


ress of society, and the discharge of | 


dencies, or very probably extends 
the views of his personal importance 
beyond the college walls, and per- 
suades himself that no one, who has 
not read the same books which he 
has, knows any thing of the world 
and its affairs, nor should be held in 
equal esteem. If he transmits the 
labors of his pen to the press—pro- 
ductions in which you will perhaps 
see the sentiments of some favorite 
author disguised in bad English—he 
imagines that all the world will ea- 
gerly enquire the name of the au- 
thor; he believes the particular 
things in which he is engaged are 
the only ones of importance, and 
command the most general attention. 
Were the young hunter and the 
young Bachelor, to appear at church 
or at any public assembly, either of 
them would equally imagine that 
he alone occupied a considerable 
portion of public attention, and on 
retiring would expect many ques- 
tions were asked respecting him. 
There is this difference; the hun- 
ter’s bashfulness would induce him 
to seeka corner, while the other's 
vanity aud presumption would se- 
lect the most conspicuous place— 
one would be marked for his awk- 
wardness; the other for his imperti- 
nence.” 

“] repeat to you, my young friend, 
that the one would be as ignorant 
of the practical character of the 
world as the other. The bare know- 
ledge of a particular rule for constru- 
ing a particular idiom of the dead lan 
guages, is far from being of any prac 
tical utility to mankind generally, as 
the well knowing how to pick a gun 
filint or neck a bullet. I have seen, 
in my day, all classes of men; and 
the most useless, the most ignorant, 
as well as the most ridiculous, are 
those who have a little Latin, much 
— and many flattering friends.” 

“ Most people hold their happiness 
ata distance. On the. attainment 
of certain objects, they flatter them 
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selves, that they will be in the full en- 
— of all that man can wish; but 
when the object is attained the anti- 
cipated pleasure comes not with it— 
it is still at a distance, and, like the 
rainbow, as you arrive at the point 
where it seemed to be waiting your 
approach, you find yourself equally 
remote from the desired object. Of 
all the pursuits of life, none tend 
more than yours, to make youth an- 
ticipate what will never be realized, 
when it is adopted by those who 
have neither judgment nor ability to 
apply it, and make it subservient to 
the more important business of the 
world; and en the contrary nothing 
adds more to the dignity of man 
than the pearls which may be col- 
lected along the path you are pursu- 
ing, when gathered by those who are 
more solicitous to apply them, than 
to exhibit them to the admiring world. 
Remember this, of our greatest and 
best men, some have drunk of the 
great fountain of classic and academ- 
ic learning, some have not.” 


How much farther the old gentle- 
man would have discoursed, bad he 
net been interrupted by a mug of ci- 
der handed around by one of his 
fair daughters, I know not. I, my- 
self could but be silent, and hear; 
for I felt too sensibly the force of 
his remarks, to change the subject. 

The emphatic manner and prac- 
tical sagacity of my aged friend, con- 
vinced me, that if much can be lear- 
ned from books, much more is yet to 
be learned from men, to finish the 
education of the successful and use- 
ful scholar. 








Mechanism is said to have arrived at its 
climax; but what have we at present equal 
to ashow at Mr. Boverick’s, watch-maker, 
New Exchange,in 1745? The little furm- 
ture of a dining room, cloth laid, two figures 
at table, footman waiting, a card table, 
footman waiting, a card table which opens, 
with drawer, frame and castors, looking- 
glass,two dozen of dishes, twenty dozen 

lates, thirty dozen spoons, forty dozen ske- 
eton back chairs, with claw fect—all con- 
tained in a CHERRY STONE. 
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Looking over an old file of the Literary 
Gazette, a paper published some time since 
in Cincinnati, we discover that we have in- 
advertently inserted, as original, two of 
three poetical effusions of our correspondent ' 
S, which had before appeared in that work. 
The mistake has been owing to some error. 
in marking the manuseript. Our readers 
will pardon us. 





The remarks we make on communica- 
tions, are intended as FRIENDLY HINTS to 
our fellow-students; and we hope that no 
umbrage will be taken by any of our cor- 
respondents, because we speak our minds 
freely. We donot wish to discourage the 
aspiring mind; but pointing out where its 
energies are misapplied, we leave it te 
choose a less wayward course. 


“* Perseve- 
rance will accomplish wonders.’? 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ Alcander” in our next. 

Reading the preduction of “X 2.” we 
may readily exclaim, with the Roma 
*“* Tertinse c@lo cecidit Cato.” We ng 
ly suspect, that he has never been permitted 
the honor of PERSONALLY experiencing the 
evil tendencies ofa tea-party.” 

Judging from the writing of ‘* Amasius,” 
we believe that heretofore he has not em- 
ployed his “hours of study” to much ad- 
vantage. Would he do so, he might per- 
haps be able to address a better “Ode toa 
vacation.”’ 

If** Truth” could only read the communi- 
cations of “A love-sick swain’”? he would 
discover that there are other things, which 
can excite as much nausea as “New-year 
dinners.”? 

We offer some advice, to the gentleman 
who has attempted a paraphrase of the 
scriptural account of Jonah :—Pay more at- 
tention to your style; improve your dic- 
tion; correct your orthography; read the 
works of the best poets, and catch something 
of the spirit of harmony ; and you may prr- 
HAPs, in time, make a2 TOLERABLE rhym- 
ster. To convince others that our advice is 
not wholly unnecessary, we give the first 
verse as a specimen of the merit of the 


ea 
. 

































































piece; premising, however, that the com- 
mencement isthe best: ~ 
» “ The Lord the righteous Judge 
Called Jonah for to go, 
For Niniva he ment to scourge, 
And Jet the people know” 


We must request the author of “The 





Budget” to endeavor to comprise his ideas 
within a smaller compass. He covers too 
much paper for the prrH of his pieces. We 
publish his production, it is true; but this! 
argues not that we conéur with him in his 
sentiments. It may be that ne writes from 
EXPERIENCE; but we will venture to assert 
that the character of a student, as he has 
drawn it, will not apply once in a hundred 
times. In aiming to depict a slight failing, 
he has given us a ridiculous caricature. 


[FOR THE Focus. ] 


A solution of the problem which ap- 
peared last month, with an accompany- 


ing figure. 











E C 
D 
A 
. F 
G 


Construction. Let AB, be the giv- 
en right line; C and D, the given 
points. From the point D, let fall 
the perpendicular DB, upon the line 
AB. Produce DB to G; making 
BG=DB. JoinGandC, Through 
C draw CE, parallel to the given line 
AB. Join F (the point where CG 
cuts AB) and D; and produce FD 
until it meets the line Cl’ at the point 
FE, The triangle FCE is the trian- 
gle required, 

Solution. The two triangles FBD 
and FBG are equal, since two sides 
and the included augle of one, are 
equal to two sides and the included 





angle of the other, respectively. 
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(4r. 36, Vol. 1, Cam. Math.) Hence 
GFB= DFB, being homologous an- 
gles; andGF B= AFC, being vertical 
angles. Then will AFC=DFB or 
EFB. But AFC=FCE, (4r. 67, 
Vol. 1, Cam. Math.) and EFB= FEC. 
(Same 4r.) Hence FEC=FCE,and 


|FCE is then an isosceles triangle. 


(4r. 48, Vol. 1,Cam. Math.) 





THEORY OF EARTHQUAEES. 

In the infancy of Chemistry and 
Natural Philosophy, it was imagined 
that earthquakes might be easily ex- 
plained; in proportion as these sci- 
ences have become more correct and 
more profound, this confidence has 
decreased. But by a propensity for 
which the character of the human 
mind sufficiently accounts, all the 
new physical agents which have. 
been successively discovered, such as 
electricity, magnetism, the inflama- 
tion of gases, the decomposition and 
recomposition of water, have been 
maintained in theories as the causes 
of the great phenomena of nature. 
Now all these conjectures seem to 
be insufficient to explain the convul- 
sions 80 extensive, and produced at 
the same time over such large por- 
tions of the earth, as those which 
take place during earth-quakes. 
The most probable opinion, the only 
one which seems to reconcile, in a 
certain degree, the energy, the ex- 
tent of these phenomena, and often 
their frightful correspondence in the 
most distant countries of the globe,. 
would be to suppose, conformably to 
many other physical indications, that 
the solid surface on which we live is 
but of inconsiderable thickness in 
comparison with the semi-diameter of 
the terrestrial globe ; is in some mea- 
sure only a recent shell, covering a 
liquid nucleus, perhaps stll in astate 
of ignition, in which great chemical 
or physical phenomena, operating at 
intervals,cause those agitations which 
are transmitted to us. The coun- 
tries where the superficial crust is 
less thick or less strong, or more re~ 
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ceatly or more imperfectly consoli- 
dated, would, agreeably to this hy- 
thesis, be these the most liable to 
be convulsed and broken by the vio- 
lence of these internal explosions. 
Now if we compare the experiments 
on the length of the pendulum,which 
have been made for some years past 
with great accuracy, from the North 
of Scotland to the South of Spain, we 
readily perceive that the intensi- 
ty of gravitation decreases on this 
space, as we go from the Pole to- 
wards the Equator, more rapidly 
than it ought to do upon an clipsoid, 
the concentric and similar strata of 
which should have equal densjties at 
equal depths; and the deviation is 
especially sensible about the middle 
of France, where too there has been 
observed astriking irregularity inthe 
length of the degrees of the earth. 
This local decrease of gravity in 
these countries should seem to indi- 
cate, with some probability, that the 
strata near the surface must be less 
dense there than elsewhere, and per- 
haps have in their interior immense 
eavities. This would account for the 
existence of the numerous volcanoes 
of which these strata show the tra- 
ees, and explain why they are eve! 
now, at intervals, the focus of subter- 

raneous convulsions, 
Bior. 


[FoR THE Focus] 


Translated from the Greek. bs 


Friend Castor has a monstrous nose tis said, 
Which, when he digs, will serve him fora 


spade; 
Snores like a trumpet, when the fellow 
sleeps, 


And makes a crooked sickle when he reaps; 
*Twould serve for anch’ring, if he went to 

sea, 
And when he farms,a plongh for him ‘twill 


re; 
A hook for fishing ; flesh-fork, if he’s feeding ; 
A ship-wright’s axe ; an instrument for weed- 
ing ; 
Besides, it answers just two uses more— 
A joiner’s adze; a knocker for the door. 
Thus Castor’s better off than all his neigh- 
bors, 7 
Having a tool well suited for all labors. 








“ It is the part of a poet to humor the ima- 
gination in our own notions, by mending 
and perfecting nature where he describes a 
reality, and by adding greater beauties than 
are put together in nature, where he de 
scribes a fiction.”"—Sprcraror. 

















FROM THE MUSEUM. 


THE MARTYR STUDENT. 


List not Ambition’s call, for she bas lur’d 

To Death her tens of thousands, and hep 

voice, 

Though sweet as the old syren’s is as false! 

Won by her blandishments,the warrior seeks 

The battle-field where dread destruction 

waves 

O’er the wild plain his banner, trampling 

down 

The dying and the dead ;—on Ocean’s wave 

Braving the storm—the dark lee-shore—the 

ficht— 

The seaman follows her, to fall—at last 

In Victory’s gory arms. To Learning’s sons 

She promises the proud decree—the praise 

Of academic senates, and a name 

That Fame on her imperishable scroll 

Shall deeply *grave. O, there was one who 

heard 

Her fatal promptings—whom the Muses 
mourn, 

And Genius yet deplores! Instudious cell 

Immur’d, he trimm’d his solitary lamp, 

And morn, unmark’d, uron his pallid cheek 

Oft flung her ray, ere yet the sunken eye 

Reluctant clos’d, and sleep around his couch 

Strew’d herdespised poppies. Day with night 

PMingled—-insensibly—and night with day :- 

In loveliest change the seasons came—and 
pass'\d— 

Spring woke, and in her beautiful blue sky 

Wander’d the lark—the merry birds beneath 

Pour’d their sweet woodland poetry—the 
streams 

Sent up their eloquent voices—all was joy 

And inthe breeze was life. The Summer 
gemm’d 

The sward with flowers, as thickly strewn 
as seem 

In heaven the countless clustering stars. By 
day 

The grateful peasant pour’d his song,—by 
night 

The nightingale ;—he heeded not the lay 

Divine of earth or sky—the voice of streams 

Sunshine or shadow—and the rich blnesky ; 





No gales of fragrance and of life that cheer 
The aching brow—relume the drooping eye 
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languid pulse. One stern pur- 


One master- on master’d all—and Death 
Smil’d inly as ion at his nod 
Poison’d the springs of life, and flush’d the 


With roses that bloom only o’er the grave; 
And in thateye, which once so mildly beam’d 
Kindled unnatural fires! 
Yet hope sustain’d 
His sinking soul, and to the high reward 
Of sleepless nights and watchful days—and 
scorn 
Of pleasure, and the stern contempt of ease, 
Pointed exultingly. But Death, who loves 
To blast Hope’s fairest visions, and to dash 
In unsuspected hour, the cup of bliss 
From man’s impatient lip—with horrid 
lance 
Mark’d the young victim as with flutt’ring 
step 
And beating heart, and cheek with treach’- 
, rous bloom 
Suffused, he press’d where science op’d the 
ates 
Of her high parle. 
here, beneath the guise 
Of Learning’s proud professor, sat enthron’d 
The tyrant—Deartu :—and as around the 
brow 
Of that ill fated votary, he wreath’d 
The crown of Victory—silently he twin’d 
The cypress with the laurel :—at his foot 
Perish’d the ** Martyr StupEentT!” 





The following is the call of Genius to 
Glory, which can only be truly heard 
through the air of poetry. With infinite 
spirit and truth is combined a feeling which 
carries the invocation to the heart. We 
should think that this little piece beautiful- 
ly sung would waken a slumbering mind to 
its fullest energies.—Lonpon MAGazine. 


ASPIRATIONS OF YOUTH. 


[By JAMES MONTGOMERY. | 


Higher, higher will we climb, 
Up the mount of glory, 
That our names may live through time, ; 
In our country’s story ; . 
Happy, when her welfare calls, 
He who conquers, he who falls. 


Deeper, deeper let us toil, 
In the mines of knowledge; 
Nature’s wealth, and Learning’s spoil, 
Win from school and college ; 
Delve we there for richer gems 
Than the stars of diadems. 


Onward, onward, may we press, 
Through the path of duty. 
Virtue is true happiness, 
Excellence true beauty ; 
Minds are of celestial birth, 
Make we then a heav’n of earth. 





Closer, closer Jet us knit 
Hearts and hands tozethen 
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Where our fire-side comforts sit 
In the wildest weather: 

O, they wander wide, who roam 
For the joys of life from home. 





Nearer, dearer bands of love, 
Draw our souls in union, 
To our Father’s house above, 

To the saints’ communion : 
Thither ory hope ascend, 
There may all our labors end. 





Two young gentlemen, of some standing 
in the L1TeRARY world, were lately conver- 
sing together, when one of them remarked, 
that he had been drinking some excellent 
wine. “Of what kind?” said the other, 
“* Was it domestic?’ ‘Oh no sir! no!” re- 
plied he, “It was made at my FATHER’S”. 


FASHIONS. 

“Why in such a hurry?” said a man 
to an acquaintance, “ Sir,” said the 
other, “I have bought a new bonnet 
for my wife, and fear the fashion may 
change before I get home.” 

—_7 to 
EPIGRAM. 
FROM THE GREEK. 


That simple man, who married once, again 

Will trust his neck to Hymen‘s galling chain, 

Is like a seaman, who with rashness braves, 

A second time, the whirlpool‘s dang*rous 
waves. 
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